CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
this process, however, as Freud stresses, is part of the work of
mourning.
In my paper CA Contribution to the Psychogenesis of Manic-
Depressive States', l I introduced the conception of the infantile
depressive position and showed the connection between that position
and manic-depressive states. Now in order to make clear the
relation between the infantile depressive position and normal
mourning I must first briefly refer to some statements I made in
that paper, and shall then enlarge on them. In the course of
this exposition I also hope to make a contribution to the further
understanding of the connection between normal mourning, on the
one hand, and abnormal mourning and manic-depressive states,
on the other.
I said  there that  the baby experiences   depressive feelings
which reach a climax just before, during and after weaning.
This is the state of mind in the baby which I termed the 'de-
pressive position', and I suggested that it is a melancholia in
statu nascendi.    The object which is being mourned is the mother's
breast and all that the breast and the milk have come to stand
for in the infant's mind: namely, love, goodness and security.   All
these are felt by the baby to be lost, and lost as a result of his own
uncontrollable greedy and destructive phantasies and impulses
against his mother's breasts.    Further distress about impending
loss (this time of both parents) arises out of the Oedipus situation,
which sets in so early and in such close connection with breast
frustrations that in its beginnings it is dominated by oral impulses
and fears.    The circle of loved objects who  are  attacked in
phantasy, and whose loss is therefore feared, widens owing to the
child's ambivalent relations to his brothers  and sisters.    The
aggression   against  phantasied   brothers   and   sisters,   who   are
attacked inside the mother's body, also gives rise to feelings of
guilt and loss.    The sorrow and concern about the feared loss of
the 'good' objects, that is to say, the depressive position, is, in
my experience, the deepest source of the painful conflicts in the
Oedipus situation, as well as in the child's relations to people in
general.    In normal development these feelings of grief and fears
are overcome by various methods.
Along with the child's relation, first to his mother and soon to
his father and other people, go those processes of internalization
on which I have laid so much stress in my work. The baby,
having incorporated his parents, feels them to be live people
inside his body in the concrete way in which deep unconscious
1 See p. 282. The present paper is a continuation of that paj>er, and much of what
I have now to say will of necessity assume the conclusions I arrived at there,
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